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TRiNDS,  IDIAS.  AND  RiSIARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


Treitds  a  ltd  issues 


Educalion  prol’pNMon  I'acoN  additional  burden 
ot  supplying  I’.  S.  Government  with  teaching-mindetl 
technicians  for  the  job  of  bringing  technical  aid  to 
peoples  abroad,  government  officials  tokl  Chief  State* 
School  Officers  last  week.  I’oint  Four  workers  must 
be  well  adjusteel.  like  to  work  with  jicople,  have  skill 
in  education  principles  and  techniques.  Being  an 
agricultural  or  industrial  “expert”  is  not,  in  itself,  suffi¬ 
cient.  C’.o\ernment  does  not  want  seK'ial  misfits  in 
imiwrtant  overseas  jobs,  and  looks  to  the  already 
under  staffed  teaching  profession  for  help. 

Fate  of  .M.'greifated  NchoolN  now  rests  with  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Last  week.  Justices  listened  intenth 
for  10  hours  while  dual  system  in  Kansas,  South  C.’aro- 
lina.  V’irgiiua,  District  of  Ca)lnmbia,  and  Delaware 
was  denounced  and  defended.  Newest  challenge  to 
“separate-but-etpud"  theory  came  from  testimony  of 
social  .scientists  on  ecjuality  of  opiwrtunity  to  learn. 
The  bare  fact  of  separate  grouping  can  create  a  feeling 
of  insecurity,  they  said,  and  that  feeling  affects  moti¬ 
vation  to  learn.  This  “mental  road-block”  of  inferiority 
is  not  removed  by  etiual  or  superior  physical  facilities, 
curriculum  or  teachers,  attorneys  for  Negroes  added, 
justices  showed  they  are  fully  aware  of  social  and 
jiolitical  implications  of  the  ciuestion.  will  eonsid«*r 
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"tacts  as  they  arc"  in  making  their  decision.  I'heir 
solution  (which  will  affect  segregation  in  21  States 
and  Dist.  of  Col.)  will  not  come  lx?fore  Spring,  may 
lie  as  late  as  June. 

The  new  argument  rai.ses  a  problem  for  schoolmen; 
will  the  claim  that  separateness  necessarily  creates  ui- 
i'quality  be  used  against  ability-level  and  other  type's 
of  seU'ctive  grouping? 

.\(*u  tac*lic*N  for  ovaKiun  ot  direct  questions 
about  comnnmi.st  affiliation  have  been  used  by  mem- 
Iwrs  of  New  York’s  Teachers  Union  at  recent  hearings. 
Heretofore,  reluctant  witnes.ses  have  invoked  the  Fifth 
.\mendment  (a  man  may  not  be  forced  to  testify 
against  himself).  Late.st  ruses:  1)  refusal  to  answer 
on  grounds  that  the  (luestion  violates  the  First  .\mend- 
ment  (prohibiting  laws  abridging  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  or  peaceable  assembly);  2)  appeal  to  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sixth  .-Xmendment  (guaranteeing  a  six’edv 
trial,  knowledge  of  charges  and  confrontation  of  wit¬ 
nesses);  3)  citation  of  the  Thirteenth  .Amendment  on 
grounds  that  inquiry  would  deprive  witnes.ses  of  jobs 
.md  therefore  subject  them  to  involuntary  servitude. 


•  /tdminisiration 


Brillianl«but-lazy  oxoi*utiveN  surpass  their  in- 
dustrious-but-stupid  brothers  in  management.  Be¬ 
cause  the  brilliant,  lazy  executive  tends  to  avoid  time- 
ctinsuming  details,  he  gains  essential  perspective  and 
makes  simple,  direct  and  successful  plans.  So  states 
.Morris  I.  Pickus,  president  of  the  Personnel  Institute. 

Too  often,  stupid  and  industrious  administrators 
back  ill-advised  plans  with  zeal  and  energy  and  create 
friction  by  interfering  with  details  better  left  to  others. 
Unfortunately,  he  says,  a  high  percentage  of  manage¬ 
ment  falls  into  this  latter  ('lass. 

More  parent  opinion  on  schools  comes  from  a 
Baltimore  .survey  conducted  jointly  by  the  Association 
of  Commerce  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Organizations. 
Not  as  ambitious  as  the  Michigan  statewide  survey 
{Education  Summary,  Oct.  20),  the  Baltimore  under¬ 
taking  got  results  in  lim*  with  Michigan’s. 
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(^)n«-stioiiiiaiu‘  ca)iitaiiis  lb  iti'ins,  was  ciiviilatctl  to 
o\(*r  lO.(KK)  paronts.  Significant  findings; 

Ij  parents  woro  “wc'll  satisfied"  w  ith  pnhlic 

schools,  only  579  ‘‘dissatisfic'd’ ;  2)  •‘1,3.51  were*  satisfied 
with  school  hnildings.  hut  0.090  were  dissatisfied;  .'1) 
2,041  thought  ti-achers’  pay  too  small,  only  SO  thought 
it  too  large;  4t  progrc‘Ssi\e  <‘dncation  was  hixored 
over  traditional  hy  a  convineiiiii  inajoritx. 

in  roadiiip  ability  is  reported  in  a  2(K)- 
page  stiuly  just  pnhlislu'd  by  N.  V.  City  Board  ol 
Faincation.  Findings:  1)  ‘M't  of  ninth  grade  students 
are  retarded  more-  than  a  \ear  in  reading;  2)  41b 
of  tenth  urade  students  are  one  year  behind;  .'>)  about 
I4V  ol  high  school  |)opnlation  arc  in  renu-dial  chisses. 
But  in  19.'38.  only  20‘<  of  incoming  stnilents  were  re¬ 
tarded.  Suggested  explanation;  less  selection  lor  aea- 
d<‘niic  ability  among  1952  students. 

Cl  liiiiisr  lU'.ADisc  ()/•■  srix'iM.  isi i.m.si 

liifiirin.il  (.iiiiips  and  the  ('(iniMinnits .  //nr/o/  II.  nmUlu. 
Iturcau  of  I’ulilUulions.  rcachcr.s  ('n//(  I'e.  ColumhUt  L' uivcrsitij . 
^25  \t'.  120  St.,  .V.  V.  27.  40it.  I’apcr.  75i.  iltlontifuin^. 
ili.scovi’riti^.  uiul  uorkiiiii  nilli  iufoimal  urtuip.t.) 

Kdiieatiiin  rlaiinin;'  l)\  VeinIiImrliiHKls  in  Ca  nti'ali/ed  Distriels. 
I’anI  L.  Essert  aiul  liohort  West  llimiii<l.  litirruii  of  I’lihlU  u 
tion.\.  Tfdi  hon  ColU'dr.  Coliimhiit  Uiiivi'rsitii.  32A  M'.  120  St. 
V.  27.  I  lip.  I'lipt'r.  S2.25.  {Thr  ro/r  plmo'd  /»(/  informal 
:’roiip.\  ill  the  proa  .s.s  of  rriitniliziition  in  Si  ir  York  Slntc.) 

Aoiir  !■  aciiltij.  loo,  l\  a  Piihlif  .”  John  \l  linn  km.  ScIiimiI 
K\<-i-nti\e.  .Vnr.  10.^2.  I7(t  I'oiiilh  Ate..  \.  ),  10.  iCiioil 
I'lifilie  n  l.itions  pr.utiies  applii  d  In  lln  sl.ill  jinpniM'  niiir.ili  .1 


•  Cttrrwulum 


Bc'ttor  information  about  our  Morioty  is 

more  important  for  the  social  stnilies  than  concern 
with  the  present  needs  of  \outh,  such  as  "boy-girl 
relationships,"  Dr.  William  11.  Cartwright  of  Duke 
Tniversity  told  the  National  (amncil  for  Social  Studies 
recently.  While  he  agrees  that  schools  should  meet 
present  net'ds  of  students,  he  wants  more  attention  to 
such  problems  as  "the  ect)nomic  facts  of  life,"  hist»)r\ 
and  ijeography  of  the  Uniteil  States  and  the  world, 
.ind  the  conditions  which  make  us,  according  to  him. 
"a  scK  iety  w  hich  does  not  vote  in  elections,  w  hich  as¬ 
sumes  that  politics  is  corrupt  and  not  an  honorabh 
profession,  and  in  which  few  citizens  are  willing  to 
serve  on  boards  of  c'ducation  but  man\  c-omplaiii  ;d)ouf 
the  acti\  ities  of  school  lM);irds." 

criiRESi  ni'.Anisc  or  sri:ciAi.  istimlsi 

Huilding  a  (ainiiiuinity’s  (airrietiliiiii  fur  tin-  M<-iifally  ll.iiuli- 
lapped,  William  }.  Xolaii.  Ifullotin  So.  5S,  Conmitiml  Stah 
Pcpnrtment  of  r.ilunitiou.  Ilnrtforil  15.  2  Ip. 


•  Teni'hinfi  ^lethods  and  Problems 


llranialirs  ais  a  ertmtivr  Iraebin^f  lool  and 

not  entertainment  can  be  a  powerful  aid  for  d(‘aling 
with  personality  prof)lems  and  stimulating  How  of 
idi'as  e\en  among  children  of  low  potential.  But  most 
teachers  ha\e  not  Imen  traim*d  to  use  this  tool. 

Creative  nraiiiaties  for  Children  tells  them  how. 
I'he  author.  I'rances  Caldwell  Durland.  ilraws  tm  It) 
years  ol  experience  with  c*ducational  dramatics  to  set 
out  in  clear  di'tail  a  working  nudhod  for  using  chil¬ 
dren's  dramatics  to  develop  pi'rsonality.  .\ddressed 
to  teachers.  i)lay<'romid  workers,  camp  directors,  and 
mothers,  it  assumes  they  h;i\»-  had  little  or  no  precious 
experieiiee  with  this  typ«‘  of  dramatics.  \  detailed 
eas<'  history  of  th«*  entire  proeess  from  first  telling  of 
.1  story  to  its  produel  ion  as  a  pl;iy  shoys  s  hoyy  the  pl.ui 
yyorks. 

Some  topic  s:  source  material  lor  ereatice  ciraniaties; 
technicpii*  ol  the-  story  drama:  psychological  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns;  spc'cific  rc-hearsal  problems;  crc'atiye 
dirc'cting;  analysis  ol  stori»-s;  rc*sc*areh  in  crc*ative  dra- 
maties.  I’ublishcT:  XnticK’h  Press.  Yelloyv  Springs. 
Ohio.  Priee;  Sl..5()  in  jiaper,  $2.75  in  cloth. 

(  I  liiiiM  nt  ADiM:  (>/  sri.ciAi.  isri.niisr 

"Short  Stoiie.s  .\ii’  Sot  Written;  i'hm  .Are  lieu  ritti  n.  '  i.h  iinor 
\.  I)ini'>.  Illinois  Knulisli  Hnlli-tin.  \'ot.  11)52.  121  l.inroln 

Hall.  Crliuna.  III.  25r.  '  I' rot  oral  in  plan  to  teaeh  '‘hint  Ooi'i 
u  rilinu.  I’arlii  niarlij  i  leai  anil  piaetieiil.l 


•  Religion 


‘*Tcn  <*<»nimandnionfs**  rather  than  "('.olden 
Buie'  Cdiristianity  results  Irom  an  emphasis  on  Old 
I'estament  readings  in  Christian  education  yvhich  yvas 
discovcTc-d  after  a  study  of  .50.(HK)  references  to  Bible 
|)assaues  ii.secl  tor  (Hiristian  <‘dncation.  I  he  study  is 
reported  by  Balph  D.  Ileim  in  an  im|>ortant  ;irtieh‘  in 
/fe/fgjon.y  Edueation  (Nov.  -  Dc'e. ).  lie  finds  that  cast 
c|nantitic‘S  ol  material  irrelesant  to  modern-life  nc-eds 
.ire  used,  yyhilc-  the-  Books  of  the  Prophc'ts,  flu-  Ac-ts, 
and  the-  F.pistli-s  are  nc-i'lecfc-d.  Old  Testament  books 
of  history  and  lays  are  at  the  lore. 

The  topmo.st  10  Nc-yv  Testament  yerses  toge  ther  arc- 
used  considc-rably  less  than  the  Commandme-nts;  the 
( Commandments  hace  a  total  frecjnency  considc-rably 
aboye  the  Bc-atitude-s,  Mr.  Ilc*im  .says.  .Vim  .sc-ems  to 
be-  mc-morizing  of  Biblical  inforincition.  not  spiritu.il 
dc-yc-lopment  of  pupils  or  constructive  treatment  of 
their  personal  problems.  Helping  pupils  to  izain  in¬ 
sight  into  rc-ligion  —  or  to  pc-rform  dynamic  Christian 
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'.t  r\  ice  IS  o\ «  rlookt-d.  Sflrctiiii'  s«.ri|)tiir»  s  adapted 
to  the  lu  eils  ami  ai;c  of  pupils  is  (piite  uiieominoii. 

“Ilemeiiiher  the  Sahhath  Day  to  keep  it  Holy,”  »'• 
hinh  on  the  list  of  passages  ns»*d.  (^)m‘stioiis  ,\lr.  Heim; 
Should  Sahhath  ohservauee  he  siiven  such  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  ill  (diristiau  <*dueatiou?  The  (lospels  should 
he  pre-eminent  in  ('hristianity  hut  tlu‘y  recc-ixe  little 
attention. 

Presence  ol  a  passaiie  in  the  Bible  appears  to  lx- 
xxarrant  lor  nsins:  it.  For  examph-.  “Jacob  steals  Ksan's 
blessing”  is  n.sed  as  often  as  "Jesns  blesses  little  chil- 
«lren."  The  feelintj  seems  to  he  that  oiu'  Bible  passaite 
IS  as  ^ood  as  another. 

latiTatnre  lor  ('hristian  education  in  this  stiuly  h.i' 
used  2..)^X)  Biblical  passages.  If  a  pupil  studies  one 
passage  a  week,  he  will  Ik*  fifty  years  old  In'lore 
toxerinn  them  all!  more  restricted  spri-ad  of  pas- 
'a^es  is  needl'd,  selected  for  iloctrinal  imjxirtance  and 
psycholojiical  suitability  to  the  pupil. 

Past  proportions  in  use  of  the  Bible  and  those  now 
pro[M).sed  by  Mr.  Heim  are  as  follows: 

OKI  Testament:  'Potal— past.  .50!«;  i)ro|)osed.  ftb. 
History  and  1, aw— past.  .'IIV:  projiosed,  1.5?.  Poetry 
.iml  Wisdom— past.  KKi;  proposed,  7..5V.  Prophets— 
past,  \Yi;  proposed.  17..5?. 

New  Testament:  Total— past,  .50'»;  proixised.  ti0‘<. 
Oospels— past.  2f)?;  proposed,  .32..5?.  Acts— past,  7‘<: 
proposed,  ICt'.  Pauline  Hlpistles- past,  fl'n  proimsed 
12..5?.  Hebrews  thron'Th  Be\  elation— past.  .57;  pro¬ 
posed.  .57. 


•  Professional  Relations 


\pple>for-the>tea(*hor  day  brought  national 
.icclaim  to  Cincinnati  (Ohio).  .Mayor  Carl  W.  Rich 
designated  No\  ember  26  as  official  “thank-you”  ilay  for 
cit>’’s  teachers.  In  a  public  priK'lamation,  .Mayor  Rich 
recognized  “tlu‘  great  services  of  our  schools  and  the 
laitlifnl  and  effectixe  xxork  of  onr  teachers.” 

C'lasiMruoni  behavior  of  leaeherN  in  secondarx 
schools  falls  into  a  pattern  of  three  factors,  reports 
Alfred  C.  Jensen  in  a  recent  issue  of  California  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education.  The  factors  I )  understand¬ 
ing,  friendliness  and  responsixeness;  2)  systematic 
and  responsible  behavior;  .3)  stimulating  and  original 
behavior.  While  factor  1  is  relatixely  independent, 
factors  2  and  3  are  hiirhly  related. 

Factors  xvere  isolated  by  D.  (7  Ryans,  xxho  diri'cts 
I'cacher  Characteristics  Study  of  the  .\CE.  Oxer  txxo 
thousand  teachers  xvere  studied  by  trained  observers 
oxer  a  period  of  four  years.  The  proji'ct  continues. 


.Stndx  data  xxill  lie  published  in  Educational  and 
Esyclitilo^ical  Measurement,  xvinter  issue,  as  Factor 
.Analysis  of  Observed  Teacher  Behavior  in  the  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.”  by  Daxid  C.  Ryans  and  Kdxvin  W’andt. 

cvRiih.M  oi-  sfUciM.  i\ri  nt:sr 

rlio  Ti'.kIht  uiiil  Ills  .Molu-y.  Sutiu’ij  S.  Hi>s.s  (hivcstnu  itl  conn 
yclor).  Mutual  Fuiu!  lin'csliucnt,  .JOrO  Hull  Art’.,  V.  U7 . 
Scud  3c'  stami).  (Plan  ijotir  future  note:  hasic  requirements  fiu 
yeeurity.  and  lehut  various  types  of  investment  can  do.) 

“Extra  Pay  Versus  So  E.xtra  Pay.”  C.ladys  Renenl.  SiIumiI 
Xi'tixitics.  .Vor.  W52.  I5l.s  Lane  St..  Topeka.  Kaiis.  (Review 
of  research.  Miss  Renerd  favors  rt  adiustiw.:  loail  rather  than 
pay  for  extra-class  activities.) 


•  Guidance 


IliffhtvuiiM  horror  of  (liMrriiiiinalioii  is  need¬ 
ed  in  .America  today,  t.’onxersely,  a  righteous  liorroi 
of  exafif’erated  ehanies  of  di.scrimination  is  also  nectl- 
etl.  So  states  Frank  K.  Shnttlexvorth  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Collciie  and  Cniver.sity.  He  feels  that  nnrealistie 
fear  of  di.scrimination  is  more  harmful  than  discrimin¬ 
ation  it.self.  Therefore  he  is  critical  of  statistics  xvhicfi 
seem  to  him  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  discrimina 
tion  that  Jexvish  youth  must  face. 

.Mr.  Shnttlexvorth,  a  psychological  conn.selor  for 
tfiirteen  years  at  Nexv  York's  predominantly  Jexxish 
taty  College,  is  nnnsually  sensitixe  to  the  ex  ils  of  anti- 
Semitic  discrimination. 

On  this  ground  he  objects  to  recent  stnilies  made 
on  di.scrimination  in  colleges  by  the  .American  (amneii 
on  Education.  Reasons:  1)  he  beliexes  Ciouncil’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Discrimination  xvithheld  relevant  data,  u.setl 
faulty  statistical  priKcdures  and  distorted  evidence  in 
its  eagerness  to  win  battle  against  di.scrimination;  2) 
he  feels  Committee  needlessly  injuri'd  reputation  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  i>y  exaggeniting  amount 
of  discrimination.  He  urges  that  .ACE  repudiate  txvo 
of  its  reports:  Factors  Affect infi  the  .\dinission  of 
lliflh  School  Seniors  to  Collene,  Elmo  Roper,  1949; 
and  On  Getting  Into  College,  Helen  E.  Davis,  1949. 

Intere.sting  iioint:  publication  of  Mr.  Shnttlexxorth's 
.irticle  xvas  to  l)e  accompanied  by  a  rejoinder  from  tlu- 
CJouncil.  Pres.  A.  S.  .Adams  of  .ACE  xxrote  in  Max 
there  are  no  plans  to  prepare  such  a  rejoinder. 

CL'RHE.ST  REMMSC  OF  SPF.CLXL  ISTF.HF.SI 
“Oerupatiotud  Outlook  Puhlications.”  Pamphlet  Xo.  Bl-S  .Vi¬ 
lli  I.  .S.  Department  of  [.ahor,  Rureau  of  l^lHtr  Statistics. 
Wash.  25.  D.  C.  (IA.\t  of  materials  available  from  Dept,  of 
lAdfor.) 

“Questiorts  and  :\wswers  on  the  Education  and  Trainiiifi  Pro- 
Hram  of  the  Korean  C.l  Rill.”  Dec.  3,  lf)52.  Veterans  .\dmin- 
istration.  Information  Service.  Wash.  25.  />.  ('. 
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•  Student  Aetifities 


Kuc*(*(‘n.sI'uI  Kfiicl«>n<  }£u%eriiiiiont  cloprncU  on 
lour  uiulorlyintl  assumptions,  says  Kate  Hevner  Muel¬ 
ler  in  D('eemh('r’s  Personnel  and  Gtiulanee  journal.  If 
ean  tail  il  any  one  of  them  is  not  met. 

The  hasie  assumptions  are:  1 )  majority  ol  students 
must  ha\e  “.nood  w  ill”— a  desire  to  live  up  to  the  best 
in  thems('l\i*s  and  to  cooperatj'  witli  others;  2)  ma¬ 
jority  must  be  in  sxnipathy  with  school’s  ol)jecti\es 
and  he  emotionally  and  intellectually  capable  of 
aclikwini;  these  objectives;  3)  pressures  from  the 
world  outside  the  school  and  beyond  its  c-ontrol  (e.g.. 
pressure  on  athletes  to  win,  movies,  war  hysteria) 
must  !)«•  less  powerful  than  those  the  school  exerts: 
4)  learning  prrK'ess(*s  within  students  whereby  they 
e\ol\e  appropriate  standards  must  be  rapid  enougli 
to  oll.set  their  immaturity  and  ine.vperience. 

Administrators  should  regulate  the  seoiw  and 
.nnoiint  of  authority  alhxated  to  student  government. 
Nays  .Mrs.  Mueller,  with  an  eye  on  the  factors  tliaf 
affect  these  four  prerequisites. 


•  Parent-Teacher 


Hhal  lo  loll  par(*nlM  about  homework  is  sum- 
mari/ed  iu  Uoslyn  Heights  (N.Y. )  Parents  Seieslefter 
for  \ovember.  Most  important,  parents  must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  order  to  be  encouraging. 

Majt)r  parental  hoim-work  duties:  1)  providi*  child 
an  audienc(‘  for  demonstrating  knowledge  learned  at 
school;  2)  provide  good  study  environment  at  home; 
3)  muh'rstand  the  child’s  problems  w’ithout  giving 
direct  help;  4)  supply  proper  motivation;  5)  help 
with  time  scheduling;  6)  encourage  the  “look  it  up’ 
attitude;  7)  c'onsult  the  teacher  when  d(»nbts  about 
child’s  homework  aris«’. 

CURliKM  liEADISC.  OF  SPECIAL  /.V/ f  /tZJ.S  / 

The  Clirikup,  E.  E.  (lotlurman.  Kentucky  Education  .Vnvo- 
ciutioH.  1421  Heyhurn  lildfi..  Louisville  2.  Ky.  12^.  Sinnh 
copies  free.  (Chcck-lLst  for  etaluatinn  all-round  school  pro 
eram  at  the  elementary  level.  Intended  for  prinriinds.  teach 
ers  and  parents.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Hhat’.s  in  a  nanio?  A  great  deal,  according  to 
;t  rt'cent  article  in  Praetieal  Ilortie  Economies. 

Shunned  for  years  as  “dull”  and  “unnecessary,”  a 
coursi’  in  homemaking  at  W’ashington’s  Burdick  Vtx'a- 
tional  High  School  (for  girls)  achieved  top-notch 
jwpularitN'  when  renamed  the  Brides  C^ourse. 

Planned  in  two  units— home  management  and  fooils 
—the  Brides  Ca)ursc  is  taught  in  an  attractise  3-roon» 
;ipartment  in  the  school.  It  includes  usual  topics— 
w  ith  a  new  slant:  meal  planning  for  two,  entertaining 
on  a  budget.  Burdick  girls  are  now  happy  learning 
Imw  to  make  a  husbaiul  happy. 


IMew  i'lassroom  material 

liK(oiti)is(.N  lou  1. \N».e.\(;K  Ahtn  .  .  .  art-  eat.i- 
lojriictl  in  iH-w  Offire  of  Kducatiun  IxKiklct.  Re 
eordiiy’s  for  Teaching  Literature  and  iMnguage  in 
the  High  School  tlfscribfs  classrtHim  use  of  records. 
fontaiiis  .'ktO-tille  r«-cord  bihliograpliv .  Cross-iii- 
•lewtl.  Siipt.  ol  I)(Kainu‘iits,  W'.inIi.  25.  I).  (^ 
I’rioi':  2.X-. 

tlow  Do  OniMi  CocMuiKs  Fkki.  .  .  .  alx)iit  U.  S 
••l«‘ctiotr:’  World  Reactions  to  the  .\merican  Elec¬ 
tion  is  joint  N’BCMUtC  radio  discussion.  I’uldishttl 
l»y  Ibiivcrsity  of  Cfiicago  Hound  Table,  ('hicajjo 
.‘>7.  Price;  i0<-. 

\'oc..\iioN\L  (.’i..\ssrs  .  .  .  Radio  Servicing. 
new  scries  of  tt  filinstrips  icivering  oscillation,  fre- 
(jncucy  ctJiivcrsion,  converter  components.  ns«*  ol 
siunal  Kenerator.  amplifiers.  Prepari-d  bv  Text- 
Film  D.  pt.,  .McCraw-llill  H(H)k  Co..  ,TiO  W.  12  St.. 
\.  lb.  Price;  series.  $'>0;  eaili  filmstrip.  $.5..5U. 

Fx.xi.c.xrioN  OK  iNKsco  .  .  .  VSESCO  Facts: 
Si.x  Years  of  W  ork  gives  fidl  picture  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  functions  and  ai-complisbments.  .Available 
from  Siipt.  of  Documents,  XVaNliiugtou  25,  1).  V.. 

HcuoKr-MiNOKO  Ei)cc;.\ roits  .  .  .  will  appreciate 
three  lU'W  biK)kl«-ts  pr»'senting  vital  «-conomic  con¬ 
siderations.  Tliey  are  Iloic  to  Make  Your  Budget 
Balance  by  Helen  Fowle  and  K.  C.  Harwootl; 
What  Wilt  Inflation  ami  Devahuition  Mean  to  You'C 
by  Leonard  If.  laanpert,  John  J.  Carter  ;nid  E.  C. 
llarw(K)d;  and  What  Will  Social  Security  Mean  to 
You?  by  William  J.  Matteson.  Published  by  .Amer¬ 
ican  Institnti*  for  Economic  Hes»‘arcb,  Great  Har¬ 
rington,  Mass.  Price.  $1  each. 

Fcn  Wiril  S»*Kl.LlN<;  ...  is  stres.sed  in  new  studs - 
l>tH)k  series  for  grades  2  tbrongh  S.  My  Spelling 
Studyhook  seri«*s  combines  words  with  pictures,  in- 
ten<ls  words  to  Iw  assimilated,  not  memorized.  B> 
.\r\  ille  Wbceli  r  and  Clyde  B.  MtK)re.  Publisher,  I), 
(h  Heath  and  Co.,  28.5  Cfdninbns  .\ve.,  Boston  16. 

Gcii>,\nc:k  .Vin  koh  Bkcinnkhs  .  .  .  stresses  c-oni- 
nuinication  through  pictures  for  student  and  teach- 
»-r.  .A  Book  About  Me  by  Edith  Jay  aims  at  help¬ 
ing  kindergarten  ami  first  grade  children  bridge 
gap  from  home  to  ncIkh)!.  Published  by  Science 
Hi  search  .Asswiates,  57  W.  Grand  .Avc.,  Chicago 
10.  Teachers  manual. 

Foil  SciKNCK  Teachkhs  .  .  .  The  Study  of  Crou  th 
ami  Its  Meaning  to  Mankiml  ( Part  I :  The  Bio¬ 
logical  Aspects.)  NBC  radio  tliscussion  by  T.  C. 
Byerly,  C.  P.  Rhoads,  j.  Robbins  and  Paul  .A. 
Weiss.  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  Chi¬ 
cago  37.  Price:  10c. 

"Tools  koh  Hlm.sn  Rkl.xtions”  .  .  .  are  offered 
in  a  new  series  of  iiamphlets,  under  that  general 
title.  N’ow  ready:  Schools  and  Scighhors  in 

.\ction  by  .Mark  .A.  McGloskey  and  Hyman  Sorok- 
off;  F'air  Employmetit  Works  by  Julius  .A.  Thomas; 
The  Community  Is  (loiul  Business  by  Philip  .A. 
Michaels.  Edititl  by  Edwin  S.  Newman  of  the 
•American  Jewish  Committee,  386  Fourth  .A\e.. 
N.  Y.  16  .  .  .  availabh'  at  that  office.  Price:  20c. 
Quantity  iliscounts. 

Lookim;  Foh  Pi.sv'r'  .  .  .  'I'rv-  (.>ne-.-\ct  Plays 
for  All-i'.irl  Casts,  12  half-hour  royalty-free  plays 
liy  Marjorie  B.  P,iradis.  Publisher  is  Plays.  Ine., 
8  .Arlington  .St..  Boston  16.  Price;  52.50. 
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